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THE UNITED STATES WAR ECONOMY—I 


THE full entry of the United States into the war is everywhere 
recognized to be an event of overwhelming importance, but even so, 
its importance has probably not received its full share of emphasis, 
even in Britain. With the long-run significance of the events following 
the attack on Pearl Harbour—with the effect which they may be 
expected to have upon post-war isolationist sentiment in the United 
States, for instance—it is not intended to deal here: the object of this 
article is simply to survey the American war economy, and to assess 
the rate at which the Union’s contribution to the war-effort against 
the Axis may be expected to expand. 


THE BACKGROUND 

It is hardly necessary to say that the U.S.A. is by far the greatest of 
the Great Powers in war-potential, however that illusive magnitude is 
measured. With some 40 per cent of the world’s total steel-producing 
capacity, over a third (even in the comparatively slack years before 
the war) of the world’s total output in the metal, engineering, and 
chemical industries together, and probably more than a quarter of the 
world’s total output of all goods and services together, her position is 
clearly one of enormous potential strength. The rate at which this 
potential strength has been made actual, up to the time of the 
Japanese attack, however, has been governed by three factors above 
all others: the fact that rearmament was begun from a basis of great 
unpreparedness, the fact that while the country was not at war there 
was considerable resistance to the development of anything like a full 
efiort, and, thirdly, the technical difficulties of putting industry into 
shape for armament production. 

As to the first of these factors—the initial unpreparedness—it is 
necessary only to recall that, as late as January, 1940, the Defence 
Estimates called for an expenditure, in the following financial year, 
equal only to 2 per cent of the national income, whereas, two years 
earlier, the British defence expenditure had been some 7} per cent of 
national income and the corresponding German proportion had been 
probably as much as 21 per cent. In 1938-39 the American defence 
expenditure had been only about one-seventh of that of the Axis 
Powers, even the U.S. Navy had been smaller than the combined 
Axis Navies, and the Army and the Army Air Corps had been virtually 
negligible by Axis standards. When, in the Spring and Summer of 
1940, a great effort was seen to be necessary for the defence of the 
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United States, “a two tirehnthes of war industry were in even a 
moderate state of readiness—the aircraft industry, largely because of 
foreign (mostly Allied) orders, and naval shipbuilding. Apart from 
these branches, there were only the few Government arsenals, with 
virtually no private armament industry to supplement them. 

The psychological and political resistances to the rapid expansion of 
the defence effort arose from three main .sources— isolationism, political 
disunity, and labour troubles. The first of these exerted a perceptible 
but not easily measurable force right up to the Japanese attack, 
deriving its strength chiefly from the circumstance that armament 
production, especially since the last phase of the Presidential Election 
campaign in the Autumn of 1940, has been largely associated with help 
to Britain and her Allies, which was held in some quarters to constitute 
gratuitous provocation of the Axis Powers. Political disunity—in so 
far as it is not covered by pure isolationism—was the result of an- 
tagonism between many business men and the New Deal, and imposed 
upon the Administration the necessity for using persuasion instead of 
compulsion in many instances in the organization of industry for 
defence. Labour troubles were to be expected in view of the history of 
the labour movement in the last few pre-war years, but the extent of 
their material interference with the defence-programme has probably 
been relatively small, chiefly because the two great labour organiza- 
tions both supported the President’s foreign policy. The labour troubles 
created a grave danger, however, that drastic repressive legislation 
would be demanded, and that this would lead to more serious dis- 
turbances. The Japanese attack had the incidental effect of dispelling 
a serious menace to American unity from this source. 


THE ADMINISTRATIVE MACHINERY 

It is necessary to bear in mind the above-mentioned psychological 
and political factors in order to appreciate the peculiarities of the 
administrative machinery of the defence programme. When the 
needs of defence first became pressing in 1940 there existed a complete 
plan for the mobilization of the country’s resources in case of war, 
presented by the Planning Branch (set up in 1920) to the War Policies 
Commission of Congress in 1939. In August, 1939, too, the President 
had appointed a War Resources Board of seven business men, which 
prepared a report and was dissolved after six weeks. The 1939 Mobiliza- 
tion Plan could not properly be brought into effect until the country 
was at war, since it was of an extremely drastic and complete nature. 
In the circumstances of the Spring of 1940, therefore, the plans already 
made to deal with a state of war were of little use, and it was necessary 
to set up co-ordinating machinery which would do what was necessary 
without using compulsory powers, which would be tolerated only ina 
greater emergency. In May. 1940, therefore, the President set up the 
National Defence Advisory Council, a body without legal authority to 
impose priorities, but which, like a number of advisory committees in 
Britain, could accomplish much through the prestige of its members, 
among which Mr. Knudsen and Mr. Stettinus were included. 

Through the Summer of 1940 this body was responsible for expediting 
the growing defence programme, but it was hampered by a considerable 
difference of opinion between the Administration and the business 
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world on the subject of the depreciation allowances to be made on 
plant set up specifically for defence purposes. A settlement was finally 
reached, allowing for the complete depreciation of such plant within 
five years, and the difficulty was further removed by the establishment 
of the Defence Plant Corporation (a subsidiary of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation) to provide plant and lease it to private firms, but 
some time had been lost meanwhile. 

lhe first really substantial legal power was given to the NDAC by 
the Selective Service Act, under which priorities could be enforced 
as between various defence orders, and a Priorities Committee was 
accordingly set up in October, 1940, under the chairmanship of Mr. 
Donald Nelson. By January, 1941, it was found expedient to recast 
the whole mechanism, and the Office of Production Management was 
thereupon set up, under the joint chairmanship of Mr. Knudsen and 
Mr. Hillman (a prominent Labour leader), Mr. Stettinus being put in 
charge of priorities, and a new Division of Purchases set up under Mr. 
Nelson, who, however, appears to have had considerable trouble with 
the Service authorities on whose behalf he was purchasing. Of the 
original NDAC, only the Transport Division remained. 

During the first half of 1941 the number of ad hoc bodies created in 
connection with the Defence Programme continued to expand. A 
notable addition was the Office of Price Administration and Civiliar 
Supply, under Mr. Henderson, the establishment of which reflected the 
growth of fears of inflation. The United States was coming towards 
the end of the phase in which more guns meant more butter, and was 
approaching the point at which deliberate restriction of consumption 
was necessary if arms output was to grow. The attacks of the OPACS 
on price-increases were effective in many instances, but were based 
upon doubtful legal authority, so that its. requests were sometimes 
defied. A bill to facilitate price control has been in Congress since last 
Summer, but, largely owing to difficulties about agricultural prices, has 
not yet emerged or assumed a form likely to avoid the Presidential veto. 

At the end of August, 1941, yet another remoulding of the adminis- 
trative machinery was announced. There had been some notable 
disagreements between OPM and OPACS. The body nominally in 
a position to supervise and co-ordinate the defence agencies (the Office 
of Emergency Management, set up in March, 1941) was a purely 
Presidential agency, and did not itself resolve conflicts. There was 
therefore set up the Supply, Priorities, and Allocations Board, under 
the chairmanship of the Vice-President, Mr. Wallace, including in its 
membership Mr. Knudsen of the OPM and Mr. Henderson of OPACS 
to co-ordinate supply in the fields both of Government and of civilian 
requirements. This body, like its predecessors, suffered from the great 
handicap that it had not the power to place contracts—a power still 
held by the Army and Navy Procurement Divisions—or to allocate 
finished armaments and stores between the Services, but it did, never- 
theless, develop a system of directly allocating the available resources 
to the firms which needed them most, at the expense both of less 
important defence orders and of civilian consumption, thus replacing 
the overworked priority system, under which, moreover, there was no 
obligation upon firms to fulfil priority orders before civilian orders, or 
to refrain from hoarding materials required for defence. 
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The next change, that of Jan. 14, 1942, has been a profound one, but 
it is not yet clear to exactly what it will lead—that depends upon what 
Mr. Nelson, the Chairman of the new War Production Board then set 
up, finds most workable. He has, by the terms of the Executive Order 
appointing him, the ‘‘final’’ decision of questions of procurement and 
production, so that he may take over the placing of contracts from the 
Services’ Procurement Divisions, and may, indeed, be able to exercise 
supreme authority in all supply matters, thus relieving the grave bottle- 
neck which had developed on the President’s desk. His Board com- 
prises the members of the old SPAB, all of whom have connections with 
some department closely connected with supply questions—Mr. 
Wallace with the Economic Warfare Board, Messrs. Hillman and 
Knudsen of the OPM, the Secretaries of War and the Navy, Mr. 
Henderson, the Price Administrator, Mr. Jesse Jones, the Federal 
Loan Administrator, and Mr. Harry Hopkins, the Lease-Lend 
Administrator—so that he will be in a position to co-ordinate his 
action with that taken in other fields. At last circumstances have 
enabled the machinery of defence administration to assume a form 
which has some appearance of permanence, though there is clearly 
going to be much further development, and a comprehensive Act 
enabling prices (including agricultural prices, which have so far been 
the chief stumbling-block) to be firmly controlled may well be passed in 
the near future. 


THE GROWTH OF EXPENDITURE AND OUTPUT 

The full entry of the United States into the war has been closely 
followed by the President’s enormous Budget estimates of Jan. 7. 
In the light of these estimates, the following table can be made showing 
the development of defence expenditure in relation to the national 
income. The figures of national income for the current financial year 
ending June 30 is a guess, based upon data of personal incomes only 
up to September, 1941. 


DATA FOR YEARS ENDING JUNE 30 


Budget Expenditure Defence Expendituri 

on Defence Net National Income _ as per cent of 

(million $) at Market Prices Net National Incom 
1938-9 1,163 69,000 1.7 
1939-40 1,559 75,000 1 
1940-1 6,464 85,000 6 
1941-2 (est.) 24,000 100,000 24.0 
1942-3 (est.) 53,000 se 

The budget figures of expenditure on defence do not, however, 
represent the whole expenditure, for certain Government agencies 
(presumably including the Defence Plant Corporation) incur addi- 
tional expenditure, which is expected to amount to $2,400 million 
in the current year and to $3,000 million in the following year. 

The rate of expansion here envisaged is certainly very great. In 
Britain the proportion of thé national income spent on war purposes 
in 1939-40 was about 21 or 22 per cent, and this rose to about 5() per 
cent in the following financial year, but in 1939-40 Britain borroweé 
from abroad, and depleted her home capital, to an extent equa! to 
perhaps 6 per cent of net national income, and in 1940-41 to the extent 
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of perhaps 18 per cent of her income. If all the goods and services 
obtained by this borrowing and disinvestment went into the war effort, 
therefore, we must have been devoting about a third of our current 
net national output to war purposes, on the average, in 1940-41, as 
against about 15 per cent in the previous year (in fact, probably a good 
deal of these borrowed resources went towards maintaining the 
civilian standard of living, but it is impossible to say how much). 

How does the intended American effort compare with this? The 
President wants at least half the national income to be spent on 
defence in 1942-43, but, unlike Britain, the United States cannot 
borrow appreciably from abroad. It seems probable (see the Bulletin 
for June 14, 1941, page 747) that British home disinvestment in 1940 
amounted to 4 or 5 per cent of national income, and it is doubtful 
whether the United States would draw upon its capital to an extent 
comparable with this. Even if this were done, however, America 
would still probably have to excel the British performance to achieve 
the President’s object. 

It may be that this can be done. Mr. Nelson’s appointment certainly 
gives him power to curtail civilian consumption to whatever degree is 
necessary, and there is no doubt more scope for curtailing it than in the 
British case. The results in the next year or so will depend upon the 
rate at which plant can be adapted, and new plant built, for war 
production. It is now more than 18 months since the problem of war 
production first came to the fore in America, and the fruits of the first 
expansion of productive capacity are already appearing. Aircraft 
production, up to September last, had been doubling roughly every 
eight months, output of artillery shells doubled between November 
and December, 1941, output of medium tanks began on a large scale 
in August, and has been growing rapidly since. The monthly rate of 
defence expenditure has more than doubled in the last six months. 
What happens during the next six months in the field of production, 
however, inevitably depends upon what was started six months to a 
year ago rather than upon current effort, and it remains to be seen 
whether the aim was high enough then to meet the situation which 
has since arisen. 

As regards developments which will bear fruit only several months or 
a year hence, the United States is probably in a fairly good position. 
The machine-tool industry, which was a bottleneck during the first 
year or more of the Defence Programme, has now greatly increased its 
capacity; its output in 1941 was nearly four times as great (by value) 
as in the peak year of 1937, so that it may be possible to convert, for 
instance, the automobile industry (which is to stop all production of 
private cars at the end of this month) to war production much more 
quickly than any comparable conversion could have been made in this 
country in the first year or two of war. 

A. J. B. 





PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S MESSAGE TO CONGRESS, 
JANUARY 6 


IN his Message to Congress on Jan. 6 President Roosevelt said that 
Japan’s scheme of conquest, which went back half a century, was not 
merely a policy of seeking living room, but included the subjugation of 
all peoples in the Far East and Pacific islands, and control of the 
western coasts of North, Central, and South America. Italy had 
adopted a similar plan of criminal conquest. “But the dreams of 
empire of the Japanese and the Fascist leaders were modest in com- 
parison with the gargantuan aspirations of Hitler and his Nazis. 
Even before they came into power in 1933, their plans for conquest 
had been drawn. Those plans provided for the ultimate domination, 
not of any one section of the world but of the whole earth and all the 
oceans on it. With Hitler’s formation of the Berlin-Rome-Tokyo 
alliance all these plans of conquest became a single plan. Under this, 
in addition to her own schemes of conquest, Japan’s role was to cut 
off our supply of weapons of war to Britain, Russia, and China— 
weapons which increasingly were speeding the day.of Hitler’s doom. 

“The act of Japan at Pearl Harbour was intended to stun us—to 
terrify us to such an extent that we would divert our industrial and 
military strength to the Pacific area or even to our own continental 
defence. The plan failed in its purpose. We have not been stunned. 
We have not been terrified or confused. This reassembling of the 
seventy-seventh Congress is proof of that; for the mood of quiet, 
grim resolution which here prevails bodes ill for those who conspired 
and collaborated to murder world peace. That mood is stronger than 
any mere desire for revenge, it expresses the will of the American 
people to make very certain that the world will never so suffer again. 

“Admittedly we have been faced with hard choices. It was bitter, 
for example, not to be able to relieve the heroic, historic defenders of 
Wake Island. It was bitter for us not to be able to land 1,000,000 
men and 1,000 ships in the Philippine Islands. But this adds only to 
our determination to see to it that the Stars and Stripes will fly again 
over Wake and Guam, and that the brave people of the Philippines 
will be rid of Japanese imperialism and will live in freedom, security, 
and independence. 

“Powerful and offensive actions must and will be taken in proper 
time. The consolidation of the united nations’ total war effort against 
our common enemies is being achieved. That is the purpose of the 
conferences which have been held during the past two weeks in 
Washington, Moscow, and Chungking. That is the primary objective 
of the declaration of solidarity signed at Washington on January |, 
1942, by the 26 nations united against the Axis Powers. 

“Difficult choices may have to be made in the months to come. We 
will not shrink from such decisions. We and those united with us will 
make those decisions with courage and determination. Plans have 
been laid here and in the other capitals for co-ordinated, co-operative 
action by all the united nations—amilitary action and economic action. 
Already we have established a unified command of land, sea and ail 
forces in the south-western Pacific theatre of war.”’ 

He went on to describe the action taken to co-ordinate the efforts of 
the 26 nations united against the Axis Powers. For the first time, he 
said, these Powers “‘now face the fact that superior forces are assembling 
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against them. Gone for ever are the days when the aggressors could 
attack and destroy their victims one by one without unity of resistance. 
We of the united nations will so dispose our forces that we can strike 
at the common enemy wherever the greatest damage can be done. 
The militarists in Berlin and Tokyo started this war, but the massed, 
angered forces of common humanity will finish it. The destruction of 
the material and spiritual centres of civilization—this has been and 
still is the purpose of Hitler and his Italian and Japanese chessmen. 
They would wreck the power of the British Commonwealth, Russia, 
China, and the Netherlands, and then combine all their forces to achieve 
thei ir ultimate goal, the conquest of the United States. ~ 

“They know that victory for us means victory for freedom. They 
know that victory for us means victory for the institutions of democracy 
—the ideals of the family, the simple principles of common decency, 
and humanity. They know that victory for us means victory for 
religion, and they could not tolerate that. The world is too small to 
provide adequate ‘living room’ for both Hitler and God. In proof of 
that the Nazis have now announced their plan for enforcing their new 
German pagan religion throughout the world—a plan by which the 
Holy Bible and the Cross of Mercy would be displaced by Mein 
Kampf and the Swastika and the naked sword.”’ 

The objectives of the United States were to smash the militarism of 
the war lords, to free the subjugated peoples, and to establish the ‘‘four 
freedoms”’: freedom of speech and religion, freedom from fear and want, 
throughout the world. ‘“We shall not stop short of these objectives, 
nor Shall we be satisfied to gain them and then call it a day. I know I 
speak for the American peeple—and I have good reason to believe I 
speak also for all the other peoples who fight with us—when I say that 
this time we are determined not only to win the war but also to main- 
tain the security of the peace which will follow.”’ 

The United States must obtain overwhelming superiority of arma- 
ments and ships—so overwhelming that the Axis nations could not 
hope to catch up with it. It must also be able to provide munitions for 
the countries fighting on the same side and, at the right time, for those 
men in the conquered nations who were ready to revolt against their 
German and Japanese oppressors and their quislings. Production must 
be greatly increased, though this would involve dislocation of the lives 
and occupations of millions of Americans. ‘“‘We must raise our sights 
all along the production line. Let no man say it cannot be done. It 
must be done—and we have undertaken to do it.”’ 

He had given orders for production rates to be increased so that 
production should be: in 1942, 60,000 aircraft, 45,000 tanks, 20,000 
anti-aircraft guns, and 8,000,000 deadweight tons of merchant shipping, 
and in 1943, 125,000 aircraft, 75,000 tanks, 35,000 anti-aircraft guns, 
and 10,000,000 tons of shipping. So far the United States had devoted 
only 15 per cent of the national income to defence; but the war pro- 
gramme for the coming year would cost $56,000 million, or over 
half the national income. Only an all- out scale of production would 
hasten the ultimate all-out victory. “Speed will count. Lost ground 
can always be regained, lost time never. . . . Speed will save our freedom 
and civilization—and slowness has never been an American charac- 
teristic.” 
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The war would be long, hard, and costly, but he warned the nation 
against defeatism as well as against complacency. Hitler must not be 
allowed to create disunity, either within the nation or between the 
United States and the allied countries. ‘“‘We cannot wage this war 
in a defensive spirit. As our power and our resources are fully 
mobilized, we shall carry the attack against the enemy—we shall hit 
him and hit him again wherever and whenever we can reach him. We 
must keep him far from our shores, for we intend to bring this battle 
to him on his own home grounds. The American armed forces 
must be used at any place in all the world where it seems advisable to 
engage the forces of the enemy.’’ They would operate at many points 
in the Far East, and help to guard sea communications. ‘American 
land, air, and sea forces will take stations in the British Isles, which 
constitute an essential fortress in this world struggle.” 

Whatever price had to be paid for freedom, it was a thousand times 
worth it. The Americans would, like the people of London, say, ‘‘We 
can take it’. “And, what is more, we can give it back—and we will 
give it back with compound interest.”’ 

In conclusion he said how much the United States had been cheered 
by Mr. Churchill’s visit, and paid a tribute to the courage of the 
British, Russians, Chinese, Dutch, and other allies. He ended: ‘‘We 
are fighting, as our fathers have fought, to uphold the doctrine 
that all men are equal in the sight of God. Those on the other side are 
striving to destroy this deep belief and to create a world in their own 
image—a world of tyranny, cruelty, and serfdom. That is the conflict 
that day and night now pervades our lives. No compromise can end 
that conflict. There never has been, there never can be, a successful 
compromise between good and evil. Only total victory can reward the 
champions of tolerance, decency, freedom, and faith.”’ 


THE INTER-ALLIED CONFERENCE, JANUARY 13, 1942 


REPRESENTATIVES of Belgium, the Free French National Com- 
mittee, Greece, Luxemburg, Poland, Norway, the Netherlands, 
Czechoslovakia, and Yugoslavia met in London on Jan. 13; Mr. Eden 
opened the Conference, and the United States, the U.S.S.R., China, 
the British Dominions, and India were represented by observers. The 
following Declaration was adopted and signed: 


“Whereas Germany, since the beginning of the present conflict 
which arose out of her policy of aggression, has instituted in the oc- 
cupied countries a régime of terror characterized in particular by 
imprisonments,. mass expulsions, the execution of hostages and mas- 
sacres. And whereas these acts of violence are being similarly 
perpetrated by the allies and associates of the Reich and, in certain 
countries, by the accomplices of the occupying Power. And whereas 
international solidarity is necessary in order to avoid the repression of 
these acts of violence simply by acts of vengeance on the part of thie 
general public, and in order to satisfy the sense of justice of the civilized 
world. 


“Recalling that international law, and in particular the Convention 
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signed at The Hague in 1907 regarding the laws and customs of land 
warfare, do not permit belligerents in occupied countries to perpetrate 
acts of violence against civilians, to bring into disrepute the laws in 
force, or to overthrow national institutions. 

“The undersigned Representatives of: the Government of Belgium, 
the Government of Czechoslovakia, the Free French National Com- 
mittee, the Government of Greece, the Government of Luxemburg, the 
Government of the Netherlands, the Government of Norway, the 
Government of Poland, the Government of Yugoslavia; 


(1) Affirm that acts of violence thus perpetrated against the civilian 
populations are at variance with accepted ideas concerning acts 
of war and political offences, as these are understood by civilized 
nations. 

Take note of the declaration made in this respect on Oct. 25, 
1941, by the President of the United States of America and by 
the British Prime Minister. 

3) Place amongst their principal war aims the punishment, through 

the channel of organized justice, of those guilty and responsible 
for these crimes, whether they have ordered them, perpetrated 
them, or ‘in any way participated in them. 
Determine in a spirit of international solidarity to see to it that 
(a) those guilty and responsible, whatever their nationality, are 
sought for, handed over to justice and judged, (d) that the 
sentences pronounced are carried out.” 


General Sikorski, who presided, said: ‘The full value of the 
declaration which we are about to sign will not be revealed until the 
day of final victory, when the hour of victory has actually sounded, 
yet it has a. this moment an essentially practical significance: on the 
one hand, it serves as a warning to all those who oppress or help to 
oppress our civil populations by making them clearly understand 
that there can be no crime without punishment; on the other, it 
gives a gleam of hope and comfort to all those millions of men and 
women who, while still fulfilling their daily tasks in their occupied 
fatherland, ~ will henceforward know that punishment awaits the 
enemy’s acts of violence, that there is no suffering without redress. 
Thus in a solemn act of the interested Governments those principles 
of justice are confirmed which were formulated on October 25, 1941, 
by the two great leaders of the democratic group, President Roosevelt 
and Mr. Churchill. 

“The declaration resolutely turns international law in a new 
direction without, however, establishing all the details. It expresses 
the principle of the united repression of acts which normally would be 
considered crimes against common law if they had been committed in 
peace-time, and which will not rest unpunished on the pretext that 
they have been committed in war-time.”’ 

M. Pierlot, on behalf of the Belgian Government, said that the 
question of the punishment of war crimes was propounded at the end 
of the last War. It was never settled. Thus, the horrors which marked 
the 1914-18 invasion of Belgium remained unpunished. They knew 
where 20 years of this policy had led them. The lack of firmness and 
cohesion shown by the conquerors did not only allow Germany to 
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re-arm until she became the strongest nation; it also helped to 
encourage, in actual warfare, a repetition of those barbarous methods 
of which Germany had shown herself guilty. 

No matter how severe the necessities of war might be, civilized 
nations had, nevertheless, recognized and proclaimed rules which 
every belligerent ought to obey, and also every man, friend or foe, 
who would bear arms so as to win for himself the title of soldier, and 
not that of bandit. He meant a respect for the life of a combatant who 
surrendered unconditionally, for the lives and homes of defenceless 
populations. “‘Let us never again forget this: the finest principles, the 
most firmly established laws and moral codes, run every risk of being 
ignored unless sanctions are applied.” 

General de Gaulle said that the Declaration affirmed the sole respon- 
sibility of Germany for the war, and the firm intention of the allied 
nations that the guilty parties should not evade just punishment. But 
it was equally necessary to take measures to make a renewal of such 
crimes impossible. ‘‘We are certain that the solidarity which unites 
martyrized Europe to-day will continue to manifest itself to-morrow, 
when our task will consist in ensuring that Germany will never again 
be in a position to harm the world.” 

M. Tsouderos, Prime Minister of Greece, said that Crete had been 
devastated from end to end, and more than a thousand Cretans had 
been executed against every principle of right, law, or justice. Many 
villages had been deliberately burnt and razed to the ground since the 
island was conquered by the enemy. In Macedonia the situation was 
equally grim, and in the rich provinces occupied by the Bulgars it was 
even more tragic. He laid a memorandum before the Conference 
describing the method of extermination practised in Greece in cold blood 
by the Germans, Italians, and Bulgars in order to destroy the popula- 
tion, with the aid of famine, so that they could permanently occupy the 
country. The rise of the totalitarian systems, with their deification of 
violence and war, were at the root of the present calamities, and as 
they were collective phenomena, the only effective remedy for the evil 
must also be collective. 

M. Sramek said the Government of the Czechoslovak Republic 
heartily supported the declaration in the firm conviction that its 
signature was endorsed by the whole Czechoslovak nation. In the list 
of German atrocities there was not one which had not been committed 
against the Czechoslovaks, All these crimes committed by the Germans 
called for retribution. 

Count E. Raczynski said that Poland, like Belgium in 1914, was the 
first in this war to submit to the onslaught of the German war machine. 
Because she resisted the German power by “force of arms, Poland 
was immediately submitted to a régime of occupation the barbarity 
of which was unheard of, a régime which had for its aim the destruction 
of all the nation’s vital forces—its culture, traditions, and economic 
achievements. The whole civilian population was a victim to this 
desire of the Reich. More than 80,000 citizens had been shot; tens of 
thousands, including representatives of intellectual circles, had died 
in concentration camps; hundreds of thousands had died of starvation 
or of misery inflicted by the aggressor. According to statistics, mortality 
had risen four to five times since before the war. Hundreds of thousands 
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of citizens had been sent to the Reich for edi labour. “And, in 
addition, there were nearly 2,000,000 deportees deprived of all their 
property. Millions were still awaiting the fate to be meted out to them 
by the ‘occupant. The schools were closed. The churches were dis- 
honoured, the clergy were hunted down. The museums, libraries, all 
that stood for national cultufe, had been pillaged to benefit a greater 
Germany. In the Gouvernement-General the executioner Doctor 
Frank surpassed himself with each succeeding day in violating the 
provisions of The Hague Convention. 

The representatives of the other allied nations also welcomed the 
Declaration, described the crimes committed against the civil popula- 
tion in the occupied countries, and laid stress on the deliberate and 
carefully planned character of these crimes. 


THE GRECO-YUGOSLAV AGREEMENT 


ON Jan. 15 an Agreement was signed in London between Greece and 
Yugoslavia for the constitution of a Balkan Union. It was divided 
into a preamble and three chapters. The preamble stated that, having 
observed that past experience and, more particularly, very recent 
experience had demonstrated that a lack of a closer understanding 
between the Balkan peoples had been exploited by the powers of 
aggression in their aim at political and military penetration and 
domination in the Peninsula, and considering that the fundamental 
principle of the policy of the Balkan States must be “‘the Balkans for 
the Balkan peoples’’, the King of the Hellenes and the King of Yugo- 
slavia had decided to conclude the present Agreement. 

Chapter 1 read: ““The organs of the Union, which will meet at 
regular intervals, are: The Political Organ, constituted by the Minis- 
ters for Foreign Affairs; the Economic and Financial Organ, constituted 
by two,members of each Government who shall be competent in 
economic and financial matters; and the Permanent Military Organ. 

“The Military Organ, in which the Governments will be represented 
by the Chiefs of the General Staffs or by their representatives, will 
constitute, at the side of the National General Staffs, a common 
General Staff of the national armies. This organ will comprise two 
bureaux, one for the army and aviation and the other for the navy. 

“The Permanent Bureau will comprise three sections—political, 
economic and financial, and military. 

‘The Presidents of the Councils of Ministers of State composing the 
Union will meet whenever circumstances require in order to discuss 
questions of a general order of interest to the Union. The Governments 
of the Union will facilitate regular meetings between Parliamentary 
delegations of the States of the Union, allowing these delegations to 
proceed to exchanges of views and to express their wishes on questions 
of common interest which would be submitted to them by the 
competent organs.’ 

n hapter 2 read: ‘“‘The tasks of the Organs of the Union will be as 
OLLOWS: 

“PoLiticAL.—To co-ordinate the foreign policy of the members 
with a view to enabling the Union to act in a uniform manner on the 
international plane and to proceed to preliminary consultation at all 
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times rae vital exterior interests of members of the Union should be 
menaced; and to prepare projects for agreements of conciliation and 
arbitration between the members of the Union. 

“The Political Organ will undertake the constitution of the following 
organizations:—A commission charged with the elaboration of agree- 
ments of intellectual co-operation between the members of the Union 
and with the supervision of their application; and a commission charged 
with the co-ordination of the efforts of the organs of the members in 
view of a reciprocal rapprochement of public opinion in the States 
members of the Union and of the defence of their interests. 

“ECONOMIC AND FINANCIAL.—To co-ordinate the policies of exterior 
commerce and the customs tariffs with a view to the conclusion of 
a customs union; elaborate a common economic plan for all the 
members of the Union; constitute through special organs all the means 
which will permit of the amelioration of communications between the 
members of the Union (railways, roads, navigation by sea, air, and 
river, posts and telegraphs), as well as tourist development within the 
Union; and prepare a draft agreement instituting a Balkan monetary 
union. 

“MILITARY.—To co-ordinate activities concerning the collaboration 
between the national organs of the members of the Union, the adoption 
of a common plan of defence and of a common type of armament, etc. 
The mission of the armed forces of the Union will be to defend the 
European frontiers of the States of the Union. 

“PERMANENT BuREAU.—This will form the secretariat of the 
different organs of the Union and its task will be: To prepare the 
material for the labours of the organs of the Union; study all questions 
the solution of which may render more efficacious the political, the 
economical and financial, and the military co-operation of the members 
of the Union; and supervize the application of the decisions of the 
organs of the Union.” 

Chapter 3 read: “The High Contracting Parties declare that this 
Agreement presents the general foundations for the organization of the 
Balkan Union. They consider themselves bound by the foregoing 
dispositions from the date of the exchange of the instruments of 
ratification, and they envisage with satisfaction the future adhesion to 
this Agreement of other Balkan States ruled by Governments freely 
and legally constituted. 

“The present Agreement will be ratified and the ratifications will be 
exchanged as soon as this shall be possible.” 

After the signature the King of the Hellenes said the Treaty was 4 
historic act in the peaceful evolution of the Balkans, and faithfully 
represented the unanimous feelings of the two peoples. He was _ 
sure that this union afforded the best means to the Balkan Le ae of 
serving their true political and economic interests, and ‘‘we shall 
invigorated’, he said, ‘‘by the growing strength which emanates * 
every union when it is animated by the determination to command 
due respect for its rights and to assure for those who form it an 
auspicious and prosperous life’’. 

The King of Yugoslavia referred to the close community of the vital 
interests of the two peoples, and went on to say that, according to their 
conception, the Agreement, even after the realization of the Balkan 
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Union, would not attain its full significance unless the rest of Europe 
was organized in such a way as to achieve a really new international 
order. 

If it should happen that in a quarter of a century such wars and such 
destruction were to occur again the civilization of Europe would soon 
be destroyed and the peoples thrown into misery and sufferings from 
which they could, perhaps, never recover. They had reason to hope 
that a Central European Union would be created on the basis of a 
Polish-Czech agreement, and these two unions would then create, 
together with a single common supreme organ, a great organization 
which would give serious guarantees for the peace and prosperity of 
Europe. 

The principle of regional federation was first accepted for post-war 
Europe by the Czechs and Poles in their joint Declaration of Nov. 11, 
1940, but this Agreement is the first definitive Treaty between two of 
the overrun countries. The British, American, and Soviet Governments 
were kept fully informed at each stage of the negotiations. 


THE PAN-AMERICAN CONFERENCE IN RIO DE JANEIRO 


ON Jan. 15 a conference of the Foreign Ministers of 21 American 
Republics opened in Rio de Janeiro. Mr. Sumner Welles, who acted 
as head of the U.S. delegation, called for unity, a common policy of 
defence, and immediate action against all Axis agents in the American 
continent. The purpose of the conference, he said, was ‘‘to take counsel 
as to the course our Governments should take under the shadow of 
this dire threat to our continued existence as free peoples’. It was 
vitally important that steps should be taken in every country to 
prevent all business, financial, and trade transactions which would 
directly redound to the benefit of the aggressors or injure the defence 
of the Western Hemisphere, and the United States was prepared to 
render financial and technical assistance to alleviate injury to the 
domestic economy of any American republie resulting from the control 
or curbing of alien economic activities. 

The issue was clearly drawn: there could be no peace until Hitlerism 
and its monstrous parasites were utterly obliterated. He admitted 
that the defence of the Americas did not necessarily require all the 
nations to go to war, but he made it clear that all of them must get 
rid of all Axis diplomatic and Consular officials; the activities of every 
one of these constituted a danger to the American nations, and he 
concluded by urging all the nations to cast aside “‘the shibboleth of 
classic neutrality’. It was far better for any people to die in battle to 
save its liberties than, by clinging to the tattered fiction of an illusory 
neutrality, to succeed only in committing suicide. 

On Jan. 16, on the motion of Mexico, Colombia, and Venezuela, a 
resolution was introduced calling for the rupture by all the Republics 
of diplomatic, commercial, and financial relations with the 3 Powers. 
Other resolutions were introduced relating to the machinery by which 
the United States might contribute in an economic or military sense 
to the safety of her neighbours. 

A message from the Acting President of Argentine was read to the 
conference stating that his country’s attitude was ‘‘loyal, clean, and 
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right’’, but that she had gone to the conference with ideas and needs 
which were different from those of the other nations. He added, 
however, that these differences did not imply any “‘insoluble divergency, 
reserve, or opposition’”’. 

An Argentine declaration was also presented protesting against an 
imputation by the Brazilian press that her attitude had been decided 
upon in advance. She considered that the application of a unified 
policy could not be automatic, but must be the subject of full debate, 
and she urged that her aid would be more efficacious if it took the form 
of non-belligerency than if she adopted ‘‘a more extreme position”, 
claiming that the Argentine formula would mean fuller aid by that 
country, and in a form different from that which others could render. 

It was known that Argentina—and Chile also—did not wish to 
sever financial and trade relations with the Axis, and on Jan. 17 further 
information was forthcoming throwing light on this declaration and 
indicating the way in which she proposed to fit this into the all- 
American policy.advocated by Mr. Welles. In an interview to a U.S. 
press agency the Acting President of Argentina said that Axis nationals 
in his country could be strictly watched by means of control exercised 
over their financial transactions and communications in such a way 
as to prevent any ‘deadly thrust” at American defence. Argentina, 
he said, was prepared to impose rigid restrictions, and the general 
staff was examining the possibility that her naval forces should be 
used in convoy duty. 

When the Conference resumed its work on Jan. 19 the resolution 
for a rupture of relations with the Axis came before the delegates 
sitting as a hemisphere defence committee, and they referred it to a 
sub-committee, which included Argentina, but not the United States. 
The three sponsors of the resolution let it be known that they absolutely 
refused to accept any Argentine compromise. 

Mexico presented a proposal to extend to all the united nations the 
status of non-belligerent. 





{To be continued) 


OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


WESTERN EUROPE AND ATLANTIC 

No heavy air attack was made on the British Isles, most of the 
raids being made by single aircraft which in no case did serious damage. 
Most of the bombs dropped were on the coast of the north-east or of 
East Anglia, though Merseyside was attacked on the night of Jan. 10; 
on 2 occasions a few bombs dropped in the Shetlands, and on 3 in 
south-west England. Casualties were reported on 7 occasions, and the 
number of raiders known to be destroyed between Jan. 5 and 19 was 8. 
On Jan. 9 a few people were wounded by machine-gun fire in a south- 
east coast town, and on Jan. 13 buildings were wrecked and some 
people wounded when bombs fell on the shopping centre of a town In 
East Anglia; one bomb fell in Liverpool on the night of Jan. 10. 

Operations against Germany were directed principally against 
Hamburg (Jan. 14 and 15 nights), Emden (Jan. 10, 14, 15 and 17 
nights), Bremen (Jan. 17 night) and Wilhelmshaven (Jan. 10 night), 
while in France Brest was heavily bombed on the nights of Jan. 5, 6, 
7, 8,9 and 11, Cherbourg on those of Jan. 5, 6, 8, St. Nazaire on that of 
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Jan. 7, and Boulogne on that of Jan. 10. Attacks were also made on 
Rotterdam (Jan. 14 night), and on airfields in Holland and shipping off 
the coast, shipping at Guernsey (in day Jan. 17), Sola aerodrome, 
Stavanger (night of Jan. 6), and shipping off the coast of Norway 
(day of Jan. 17). Two enemy aircraft were destroyed off the British 
south coast, and 2 fighters over northern France. In all these operations 
96 aircraft were lost. 

Other operations included a raid by light naval forces on Helle 
Fjord, Norway, on the night of Jan. 6, when a medium-sized vessel 
and 2 trawlers were sunk and a canning factory damaged. There were 
no British losses. The Admiralty announced the loss of the cruiser 
Galatea (Jan. 9), the corvette Salvia (Jan. 11), the trawler Lady Shirley 
(Jan. 14), the submarine Perseus (Jan. 18), and the destroyer Vimiera 
(Jan. 19). 

' The Germans claimed that in the raids on the east coast successful 
attacks were made on factories and port installations and that several 
ships were sunk, including a destroyer, in the waters round Great 
Britain. 

GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

The second week of January sawa continuation6f the Russian offensive, 
with the Germans reporting “‘defensive”’ actions but claiming, never- 
theless, that the initiative was still in their hands. On Jan. 11 they 
explained that their operations were at present defensive, owing to 
the winter weather, but that the offensive would be resumed when the 
time came. On Jan. 7 they first indicated that the High Command had 
decided to establish a winter line farther back than the then fighting 
zone, adding that its location would be announced when the troops 
had taken up their positions. On Jan. 15 théy spoke of this line 
as “‘elastic’’. 

The Russian communiqués gave few details, but recorded the successive 
recovery of large numbers of populated localities, including the towns 
of Meshchovsk (Jan. 7), Mosalsk, Vetchino, and Serpeysk (Jan. 9), 
Lyudinovo and Tikhinovo-Pustin junction (Jan. 11), Kirov and 
Dorokhovo.(Jan. 13), Medin (Jan. 14), Selijarovo (Jan. 15), Latashino 
and Shakhovskaya (Jan. 17), Polotnyany Zavod (Jan. 18). 

In addition, the Moscow radio on Jan. 11 stated that the coal 
districts between the Dnieper and the Donetz Basin had been re- 
occupied, and that work was progressing well in bringing back the 
mines into production. 

By the middle of January the position in the north was that a Russian 
pincer movement was making progress aimed at ousting the Germans 
from Schliisselburg, with thrusts west from the Lake Ilmen area and 
from the Valdai Hills south-east of the Lake. The position of the 
Germans at Mozhaisk was critical, owing to the progress of General 
Zhukov’s pincer movement south-west from Staritsa towards Rzhev, 
north-west from Kaluga along the railway which runs to Vyazma, and 
westward to Kirov, on the railway half-way between Vyazma and 
Bryansk. The railway from Maloyaroslavets to Kaluga was in Russian 
hands as a result of the capture of Tikhinovo-Pustin. Farther south 
the Russians were now near Orel, and only 12 miles from Kharkov, 
and Timoshenko was believed to be pushing forward to cut the line 
from there to Kursk. By Jan. 17 the advance on Rzhev was developed 
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from the east (as well as from the north-east) by the capture of Lata. 
shino 40 miles east of Rzhev, between there and Volokolamsk, an¢ 
the next day the capture of Polotnyany Zavod brought the Russian 
forces over 20 miles along the railway from Kaluga to Vyazma. 

The two arms of Zhukov’s armies were still 200 miles apart, but 
each of them was beginning to threaten a railway (the two lines 
running more or less due west from Moscow) the loss of which would 
restrict the German retreat to a country devoid of railways or even 
good roads. In particular, possession of the stretch of line from 
Vyazma to Smolensk is vital to the Germans for freedom and rapidity 
of movement. 

On Jan. 19 the capture of Vereya brought the Russians to within 
13 miles of Mozhaisk, from which the Germans were reported to be 
retreating, leaving a Panzer division to fight desperate rearguard 
actions in and around the town. Kondrovo, captured on the same day, 
brought the Russians near Roslavl, and only 60 miles from Smolensk. 

In the Crimea Russian troops began to land at Eupatoria, on the 
west coast, on Jan. 5 night, while their forces in the east were reported 
to be moving west, the Germans meanwhile claiming the sinking of 
3 transports off Eupatoria, the wiping out of troops landed there in 
house-to-house fighting, and the bombing of transports.and. of the 
forces which had landed at Feodosia. It was clear from reports of 
Jan. 8, however, that the Russians at Eupatoria had not been 
disposed of. 

On Jan. 15 the Russians reported more landings, including one on the 
north-west coast, and on Jan. 18 stated that these were being etfected 


every day, and the Germans claimed to have bombed with success 
troops and airfields near Feodosia and in the Kerch Peninsula. On 
Jan. 19 the Germans claimed the recapture of Feodosia after several 
days’ fierce fighting, with 4,600 prisoners, 73 tanks, many guns, and 
much other material. 

Russian figures for the numbers of aircraft destroyed between 
Jan. 4 and 18 inclusive were: German 267, and Russian 76. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

The attacks on Malta continued throughout the period up to Jan. 20, 
as many as 7 raids being made in one day—e.g. in the 24 hours o! 
Jan. 13-14, 17 alerts were sounded, but attacks did not always develop, 
as in many cases the raiders were driven off before they were over the 
island. The damage done was relatively slight and casualties not serious. 

The heaviest attack by British aircraft on targets in Italy and Greece 
was that on Castel Vetrano aerodrome, Sicily, during Jan. 4, when + 
enemy aircraft were destroyed, fires started, and the aerodrome left in 
a chaotic condition, for the loss of 1 British aircraft. Other attacks were 
on Salamis submarine base (Jan. 4 night), merchantmen in the Central 
Mediterranean (Jan. 6 night—2 direct hits on one ship), and Catania 
aerodrome (Jan. 14 report). 

Submarines reported the sinking of a large troop-laden transport in 
the Ionian Sea (Jan. 11 report), and of the Italian minesweeper Sa” 
Pietro (Jan. 13 report), while the supply ship Sivio was seriously damaged 
and another set on fire (Jan. 13 report). 

The R.A.A.F. reported on Jan. 8 an action against 50 enemy aircraft, 
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70{ which they destroyed for the loss of one aircraft. A Dutch submarine 
reported (Jan. 8) the sinking of a German U-boat, and damage was in- 
flited on enemy shipping in the Central Mediterranean on more than one 
occasion, but without the sinking of any vessel being claimed as certain. 
(he Germans claimed (Jan. 13) the sinking on Nov. 26 of the battle- 
ship Barham of 31,000 tons (completed in 1915) in the Mediterranean. 


NORTH AFRICA 

On land the principal events were the capture of Sollum on Jan. 12 
and of Halfaya, which surrendered unconditionally on Jan. 17, with 
1,818 German and 2,957 Italian prisoners (including 2 Generals) 
counted by the 19th, bringing the number of prisoners taken at the 
3 places, Bardia, Sollum, and Halfaya, to some 14,000, at a loss to the 
Allied forces of less than 100 killed and 400 wounded. At Halfaya a 
considerable number of guns and much material was captured intact, 
and 76 British prisoners of war rescued. A final count of the prisoners 
taken at Bardia gave the number as 7,982. 

[he operations against Rommel were much hindered by bad weather. 
On Jan. 7, after fighting a delaying action at Agedabia, he took advan- 
tage of a sand-storm to withdraw towards El] Agheila. Contact was 
established with his rearguard 7 miles south-west of Agedabia, and 
farther south British mobile forces penetrated into country previously 
held by the enemy to a depth of between 20 and 40 miles. At Agedabia 
30 aircraft were found on the airfield. 

On Jan. 10 British columns were attacking enemy detachments 
holding positions covering the main line of retreat, which Was also 
protected by carefully-laid minefields. By Jan. 13 it had been ascer- 
tained that the enemy was entrenching himself in hollows stretching 
from Agheila to Marada, some 70 miles due south and below sea level. 
British advanced elements had reached the road connecting the two 
places, and an air raid that night on a motor column west of Agheila did 
a great deal of damage. On Jan. 15 a considerable increase in enemy 
air activity was reported, with the employment of new 4-cannon low- 
flying aircraft. British and Australian aircraft were active over the 
coast road in the Agheila area, however; and 2 enemy aircraft were 
destroyed the same day. On Jan. 16 the weather prevented ground 
action in the forward area, but aircraft were active both on that and 
the next day, when a successful attack was made on transport near 
Nofilia on the coast road. 

Meanwhile British and Free French aircraft were making repeated 
attacks on Halfaya, in which naval forces co-operated. 

[he garrison of Halfaya were exhausted when captured, having 
suffered from a lack of water, and for some days, deserters, mostly 
Italians, had been coming in to the British lines. The German and 
Italian communiqués, admitting the loss of both Halfaya and Sollum on 
Jan. 18 for the first time, attributed their surrender to the lack of water. 

The R.A.F. made several raids on Tripoli during the period, at the 
cost of few losses. The heaviest loss was on Jan. 14 when 9 aircraft 
failed to return from the various operations in North Africa and over 
the Mediterranean, but 4 of the pilots were believed saved. 

[he German and Italian communiqués claimed (Jan. 8) damage to 
2 British battleships and the sinking of a cruiser at Alexandria. 
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PACIFIC AREA 

Philippines: On Jan. 6 heavy fighting was resumed on the whole 
front in Luzon, the Japanese air force continuously attacking the 
American front line and making a succession of raids on Corregidor and 
on positions on the Bataan peninsula. The Japanese were reported the 
next day to be bringing up fresh ground reinforcements, and t here was 
a short lull until Jan. 10; when an attack was launched with tremendous 
force on General Macarthur’s right flank. This was repulsed with heavy 
loss, and the reports of the next 2 days referred only to® artillery 
activity. Japanese tank columns and troop concentrations were 
stated (Jan. 13) to have been dispersed and 11 of their batteries silenced. 
There was no enemy bombing except dive-bombing in support of their 
artillery. On Jan. 13 two determined Japanese attacks were thrown 
back, and on 14th they were checked with heavy losses in the Bataan 
peninsula. The result was, apparently, the abandonment of frontal 
attacks by the Japanese in favour of ‘‘aggressive infiltration’’, supported 
by aircraft (Jan. 16 report), but on Jan. 17 a fresh attack 
by large forces on the American right*flank in the Bataan 
peninsula was reported, with many aircraft co-operating. The next 
day General Macarthur reported that enemy pressure on Luzon was 
declining, and his forces had successfully parried repeated thrusts and 
regained some of their former positions. During the 48 hours up to the 
morning of Jan. 19 fighting was confined to patrol activity, with in- 
decisive skirmishes from time to time. Enemy air activity was confined 
to reconnaissance flights, his losses of bombers from A.A. fire having 
been very heavy during the previous week. During Jan. 19, however, 
strong ground*attacks began again, with the greatest pressure on the 
centre of the American line. 

In Mindanao sharp fighting was reported, in a message reaching the 
U.S. War Dept. on Jan. 20, between Philippine troops and a Japanese 
force about 25 miles north of Davao. This was the first indication since 
the enemy occupation of Davao of the continuance of defensive activity 
in the island. The only news had been a report (Jan. 6) of the sinking 
of a Japanese destroyer and 3 direct hits on a battleship off Davao by 
U.S. heavy army bomber.s (A Japanese broadcast of Jan. 7 admitted 
a submarine sunk and a cruiser damaged) and a report (Jan. 11) of the 
setting on fire of a battleship by a direct hit from an army bomber. 
(See also Chronology—Sino-Japanese War). 

The Japanese claimed (Jan. 11) the occupation of the Olongapo naval 
base at the southern end of Subic Bay, but this was not confirmed. On 
Jan. 18 they reported that landings had been effected along the south- 
ern shore of Subic Bay, and on Jan. 19 they stated that the battle for 
the Bataan peninsula was near a decisive stage. 

U.S. Navy Dept.: Jan. 8 communiqué. At Wake Island 1 Japanese 
cruiser, 4 destroyers, 1 submarine, and 1 gunboat destroyed. A sub- 
marine of Asiatic Fleet sank a transport and 3 cargo ships. Jan. 15: 
A Japanese ship of Yawata class (17,000 tons) sunk by submarine. 
The Norwegian tanker Norness sunk by U-boats 60 miles off 
Long Island, and a cargo ship on following day: U.S. warships sank 
2 cargo ships in Pacific. Jan. 17, a submarine sank 3 cargo ships off 
Tokyo Bay. Total warships and other vessels sunk now 35. 

Malaya: On Jan. 6 a British withdrawal on the Perak front was 
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ann mul to deal with a threat to the left flank, and in “een 
the Kuantan area was evacuated. The Japanese claimed the capture 
of Kuantan aerodrome after bitter fighting with Australian troops. 
Enemy pressure in Perak was maintained the next 2 days, and the 
spearhead reached Kuala Selangor. The British forces withdrew 
south of the Slim River, with some losses of guns and transport. Heavy 
fighting took place in the river area on Jan. 8-9, with severe casualties 
on both sides. On Jan. 10 the Japanese claimed that their advance 
forces had reached Tanjong Mailim and that a large pincer movement 
against Singapore was beginning; on the next day they reported that 
the spearhead of their forces was near Morib, south-west of Kuala 
Lumpur, from which town British reports stated that stores and 
equipment were being removed or destroyed. 

Severe fighting in the Selangor aréa was reported on Jan. 12 and the 
British forces had withdrawn to positions south of Seramban, closely 
followed by enemy infantry and continually attacked from the air. 
Seramban itself was bombed; also Muar. The Japanese claimed they 
had reached Kuala Lumpur on Jan. 11, and to have entered Negri 
Sembilan State the next day and Seremban and Tampin on Jan. 13. 
They were now in Malacca State. 

In eastern Malaya the Japanese claimed (Jan. 14) control of all 
Pahang north of the Pahang River, and stated that British resistance 
was virtually crushed up to the border of Johore. On Jan. 16 the 
Domei Agency reported a defeat of the British south of Gemas, and 
said that large forces had crossed into Johore State the previous day 
from Malacca and had reached the Muar River, capturing a position 
on its south bank. 

On Jan. 15 the presence of Australian forces at the front was 
announced, their advanced units having defeated a small column in 
eastern Negri Sembilan, destroying 6 tanks, and killing at least 800 
Japanese, with only 100 casualties themselves. The Australians had 
been moved up to the front without any casualties or damage to their 
long lines of convoys and troop trains. 

On Jan. 17 British reports admitted the new enemy landing near 
Muar and stated that air attacks were made on barges and launches off 
the river mouth, and on transport between Malacca and Gemas. 
Severe damage was done in a raid on large concentrations of small 
craft at Malacca. Fresh troops had arrived in the forward area and 
had checked the Japanese advance. 

During Jan. 17 artillery was active, harassing the enemy’s forward 
elements in Gemas, and aircraft effectively attacked transport on the 
Gemas-Tampin road; also, on Jan. 18, rolling stock at Gemas station, 
causing much damage. The enemy positions south of the Muar River 
were also bombed, 8 tanks destroyed, and launches and barges in the 
river hit. Enemy pressure was continued, however, throughout 
Jan. 18 and 19 both on the Muar and Segamat (20 miles S.E. of Gemas) 
fronts. Enemy landings were also effected in the Batu Pahat region, 
farther down the west coast, and between there and Muar, barges 
holding some 100 men being used, towed down from farther north in 
convoys of 12 or 14. On Jan. 19 it was announced (in Melbourne) 
that Australian troops had been sent to stabilize the position at Muar, 
enemy pressure having forced the Indian troops to retire. The 
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Australians were heavily attacked as soon as they arrived, but held 
their ground and destroyed 10 tanks in fighting about 9 miles south 
of Muar. . 

Singapore was raided on Jan. 5 (night), and thereafter frequently, 
but it was not until Jan. 12 (day) that an attack was made in force, 
with fighter escort. Very little damage was done, and 6 raiders were 
destroyed. On Jan. 14, 50 bombers, with 20 fighters, again attacked 
but were intercepted, and 1 destroyed, others probably, and the 
damage was not serious; on the next day they failed to penetrate the 
defences; on Jan. 16 they dropped some bombs but did no damage: 
and on 17th and 18th raids were made in daylight, but were ineffective, 
though there were a considerable number of civilian casualties, and 
on 18th fires were started in the oil fuel depot. The raiders lost 2 to 
3 aircraft each day. 

British raids were made on Sungei Patani and Singora (Siam), Gong 
Kedah, Seremban, Muar, Port Swettenham, Malacca, and Ipoh, besides 
Gemas and the places mentioned above. 

Burma: Raids made on enemy positions in Siam and elsewhere 
included one on Raheng (Jan. 3), where 7 enemy aircraft destroyed, 
Bangkok (Jan. 8), where 7 more aircraft destroyed and much damage 
done in docks, unnamed aerodromes in Siam (Jan. 10), where 26 aircrait 
destroyed, a station and an airfield (Jan. 11), 3 aircraft destroyed, and 
an airfield (Jan. 15), several aircraft severely damaged. The total 
number of enemy aircraft destroyed in raids from Burma was stated, 
on Jan. 8, to be 53. 

On Jan. 15 official figures were published in India giving the losses 
of Japanese aircraft in the raids on Rangoon on Dec. 23 and 25 as 40. 
The casualties numbered 2,000. 

The Japanese reported (Jan. 13) a raid on the chief Rangoon aero- 
drome, and one on Rangoon itself on Jan. 14 (day). On Jan. 17 
Moulmein aerodrome was bombed; also 2 towns in the district. No 
damage was done to R.A.F. property. 

Fighting began in the Tenasserim area of Burma in the middle of 
January in the Tavoy area. Though the position at Myittha (just east 
of the port) was described as favourable on Jan. 17, the withdrawal 
of the British troops from Tavoy was announced on Jan. 19, and the 
aerodrome was known to be in Japanese hands the day before. 

Duich East Indies: Japanese troops landed on Tarakan island on 
night of Jan. 10; the garrison aircraft shot down 3 aircraft and scored 
2 hits on enemy troopships. Landings were also made near Minahassa, 
with co-operation of parachutists. Allied aircraft shot down 4 ’planes 
and scored 2 direct hits on a cruiser. The Japanese claimed Tarakan 
captured Jan. 11, and Menado (north of Minahassa area) Jan.. 12. 
Before surrendering the Tarakan garrison destroyed all the oilfields 
and plant, and considerable damage was inflicted on Japanese warships 
(sinking 2 destroyers) and transports there and at Minahassa before 
they were lost. On Jan. 13 the Japanese bombed Balik Papan, 30 
miles $.S.W. of Tarakan, on Jan. 14 military targets near Amboina, 
in the Moluccas, and the area on the Strait of Macassar, and on Jan. 16 
Amboina again and Medan, Sumatra. 
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CHRONOLOGY 


AUSTRALIA 

Jan. 7-—Mr. Curtin described President’s Roosevelt’s Message as a 
“work and fight’’ speech which contained lessons for Australia. 
Australia must contribute to the pool of war material and fighting 
forces according to her capacity; she could not “‘farm out the war’’. 
Too much and too late would not compensate for too little now. 

In an interview with Dr. van Mook he pledged the fullest aid to the 
Netherlands East Indies. 

Jan. 12.—The Minister of the Navy, speaking at Sydney, said that 
the Government had received encouraging reports concerning the 
fulfilment of the promises made in the Washington talks and the 
sending of reinforcements for the protection of Australia and the Far 
East. There was now a concentration of powers which would, he 
believed, secure Australia against any menace. Australia would have 
added strength and influence, and would be able to defend herself and 
carry the attack to the enemy. 

Jan. 13.—Mr. Curtin announced that an administrative planning 
committee would be appointed to deal, in co-operation with the Allies, 
with vital questions relating to the Pacific war. He also announced that, 
as a humanitarian act, the prohibition of the immigration of Asiatics 
into Australia would be suspended to enable a limited number of 
Chinese men, and European, Chinese, and Eurasian child refugees to 
be given temporary homes in Australia. 

Sir Earle Page’s broadcast from London. (See Great Britain.) 

Jan. 14.—The Canadian High Commissioner told the press in 
Melbourne that though Canada had a large force in the U.K. her 
immediate concern was the defence of the Pacific area, and particularly 
Australia. Canadians realized that Australia's danger was greater 
than their own, and he had come there to discover if there was anything 
which Canada could do, and to see that it was done. She had sent 
troops to Hong-kong as part of the defence of Australia, but she could 
do more, and if Australia wanted it she only had to say the word. 


BERMUDA 

Jan. 18.—It was announced that Mr. Churchill had spent some 
20 hours in Bermuda and addressed the Assembly informally, telling 
them that Britain was no longer alone. When she was they had not 
flinched, but had said: ‘‘We’ll do our duty, we’ll do our best—the rest 
we must leave to Providence.’’ And what a reward had come! What a 
lesson it was, “never to give in when you guard the cause of freedom! 
What a moral there is to be drawn from that, because now we see great 
Powers rising that come to our aid not wholly because of their associa- 
tion with the British Empire, but because of their association with a 
cause of which I will venture to say in no boastful spirit the British 
Empire is the dldest custodian’’. 


BOLIVIA 


Jan. 11.—The Government declared a state of siege throughout the 
country. 
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BRAZIL 

_ Jan. 14.—The Foreign Minister stated that “‘any rupture in har. 
mony” between the American Republics would set pan-Americanism 
back 50 years. 

Jan. 15.—A conference of the Foreign Ministers of 21 American 
nations opened in Rio de Janeiro. (See Special Note.) 

Jan. 16.—The Foreign Minister was told by the German and 
Italian Ambassadors that if Brazil broke off relations with the Axis 
it would mean war. 

Jan. 17.—President Vargas told the Brazilian Press Association 
that Brazil. was no longer neutral. 


BULGARIA 

Jan. 18.—According to Turkish reports the Prime Minister had 
recently made a speech in which he declared that, by constantly 
sabotaging the Balkan Entente during the past 10 years, Bulgaria 
had effectively assisted Germany and Italy in their Balkan policy. 


BURMA 

Jan. 18.—A British Government statement announced the detention 
of U Saw, the Prime Minister, owing to the fact that he had been in 
contact with Japanese authorities since the outbreak of war with 
Japan, a fact confirmed by his own admission. (He was on his way back 
to Burma via America, Honolulu, and Australasia, but his whereabouts 
at the time of detention were not made public.) 

Jan. 19.—Sir Paw Tun, Minister of Lands and Revenue, was asked 


by the Governor to form a Government. He said he realized he ‘‘must 
not let his country down in this most crucial moment in her history. 
As U Saw’s Ministers have resigned circumstances compel me to 
undertake the duty and responsibility of forming a new Ministry”. 


CANADA 

Jan. 14.—Statement in Melbourne by the High Commissioner in 
Australia. (See Australia.) 

Jan. 18.—Field-Marshal Sir John Dill arrived in Ottawa. 


CHINA 

Jan. 6.—The Government spokesman in Chungking announced that 
a ‘united information committee of the anti-aggression Powers’ had 
been formed there, and that similar ones would be formed in London 
and Washington. 

Jan. 8.—It was announced that the Japanese military authorities 
had ordered the liquidation of all enemy banks in Shanghai. The; 
would be reopened under Japanese management. 

Jan. 11.—It was announced that a Chinese Military Mission was to 
attend a military conference in Washington. 

Jan. 13.—The Chinese Government spokesman said that the battle 
of the Pacific was a battle for the freedom of all Asiatic peoples, which, 
if they came under Japan, would be regimented into a huge totalitarian 
State. He paid a tribute to the British defence of Malaya, and said that 
China was ready to throw all her man-power and resources into the 
struggle wherever they could be made available. 
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SINO-JAPANESE WAR 


of, an. 7. —The Japanese admitted that they had withdrawn from 

changsha, “having accomplished their objectives”. The Chinese 

ol stated that the Japanese offensive in Hunan province had 
completely collapsed. 

Jan. 8.—The Chinese estimated Japanese casualties in the Changsha 
battle at 30,000, Fighting had shifted to an area between the Laotao 
and Milo rivers, where 30,000 Japanese were encircled. 

Jan. 9.—It was stated in Chungking that Chinese forces were attack- 
ing on five fronts: (1) In North Hunan operations against the Japanese 
forces trapped near Changsha were continuing. (2) In North and West 
Hupeh local successes had,been scored. (3) In South Anhwei Japanese 
attacks near Kweichih were checked. (4) In South Kwangtung there 
was fierce fighting round Canton, where the Chinese had been attacking 
the outer defences for three days. (5) In North Hunan the Chinese 
were counter-attacking and were fighting at the gates of Chungmow. 

Chinese reports stated that the Japanese had withdrawn all but 
2-300 aircraft, and some tanks and artillery, from China, but had not 
reduced their infantry forces there. All Japanese troops in North 
Indo-China were said to have been moved to the south of the country, 
and the north was now garrisoned only by French and native troops. 

Jan. 11.—The Chinese High Command stated that Japanese units 
encircled near Changsha were fighting desperately to break out and 
were facing annihilation. Chinese forces had attacked successfully 
south of Hanyang, had recaptured strategic heights in South Anhwei, 
and had forced the Japanese to retreat in Suiyuan. 

Jan. 12.—The Chinese High Command stated that the bulk of the 
Japanese forces in northern Hunan had been finally engaged and were 
fleeing in confusion. The Japanese forces encircled near Changsha had 
been attacked, had suffered heavy casualties, and‘lost many prisoners. 

Chinese units stormed Luyi on Jan. 9; four villages near Hawi Yang 
were recaptured on Jan. 10, and two “puppet’”’ units had come over to 
the Chinese side. During the previous week the Chinese had attacked 
in Hupeh, north-west of Hankew and near Ichang; also on the central 
Suiyuan front. 

Reports from Kunming described the Burma Road as “chock full’’ 
of Chinese troops moving towards Burma with tanks, motorized 
artillery, and Bren guns. 

Jan. 13.—Japanese casualties in the Changsha battle were 
estimated in Chungking at 40-50,000. 

Jan. 14.—Chungking announced a new Japanese offensive from 
Canton begun on Jan. 12 by 3 columns. There were about 70,000 
Japanese troops in the Canton and Hong-kong area. Heavy fighting 
was going on west of Canton. 

Jan. 15.—The Chinese reported successful offensive operations in 
Honan, Chekiang, Anhwei, and Suiyuan. 

Jan. 16.—The number of prisoners taken in the Changsha battle 
was stated to be 2,300, and the Japanese casualties in 10 days were 
estimated at 60,000. 

Jan. 17.—Chinese troops crossed the Sintsiang River, 75 miles 
north of Changsha. 
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Powerful Chinese frontal attacks were reported against Hwaiyang, 
in Eastern Honan. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Jan. 12.—It was stated in Kuibyshev that all details had been 
arranged for the formation of a Czechoslovak force to fight with the 
Russians. 

Jan. 19.—Dr. Krejci’s puppet Government resigned, and a new 
Ministry was formed with him again at its head. Dr. Bertsch, a 
“German expert’’, was Minister of Labour and Economics; M. Bienert, 
the Interior; Col. Moravec, Education; M. Hruby, Agriculture and 
Forestry; Dr. Kalsuf, Finance; and Dr. Kamenicky, Communications. 
The President, Dr. Hacha, receiving the Ministers’ oath of allegiance, 
said that, with the assent of the Deputy Reich Protector, he had 
decided to appoint a new Government ‘‘to build up the new order 
uncompromisingly in our land and to prepare the ground here for the 
victory of the Great German Reich”. He considered it necessary that 
in the Protectorate there should be a completely new direction in the 
Government, incorporating positive and active forces. 

A declaration of policy read at the first Cabinet meeting said “‘the 
reconstruction of the Government represents a decisive step in the 
complete grafting of our native land on to the German Reich’. 

Dr. BeneS gave a luncheon in London in honour of King Peter of 
Yugoslavia, who said that he attached great importance to the 
development of close relations between his country and Czechoslovakia. 
In Europe there was only one peace for all nations, and that was an 
indivisible peace. 


EGYPT 

Jan. 6.—The Government broke off relations with Vichy, Finland, 
and Bulgaria. French citizens were not, however, to be considered as 
enemy aliens. 

Jan. 8.—A communiqué issued in Cairo explained that relations with 
Vichy had been severed because France, though not actually at war 
with Great Britain, was so placed that, willingly or not, she lent 
support to the Axis Powers. Great Britain had several times requested 
Egypt to take this step. 

Jan. 12.—The Government prohibited by decree the growing of 
cotton in Upper Egypt and in Menufia and Galubia provinces, Lower 


Egypt. 


EIRE 

Jan. 8.—The Minister for Supplies announced that arrangements 
were being made for the early introduction of bread rationing, partly 
because producers were withholding a far greater quantity of supplies 
than was expected. 

Jan. 12.—Mr. De Valera, speaking at Navan, denied rumours that 
he had recently visited any other country or had made any secret 
bargain. When the war started he had said that not an inch of Eire’s 
territory was for sale, and he had hoped that would be sufficient. Eire 
was doing her best to obtain arms, and would defend herself against 
any aggressor, whoever it might be. Eire would not allow herself to be 
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used as a base for an attack on Great Britain. He denied reports that 
the people of Eire were starving. 

Mr. de Valera denounced as devoid of truth rumours of a change of 
policy towards the war. He said the response to the recruiting appeals 
had been fair only, and believed this was due to apathy which, he said, 
he could quickly end if he gave publicity to some of the violent attacks 
on them which had appeared in some papers abroad. 

Jan. 16.—It was announced in Dublin that on Jan. 9 a junior 
officer and 3 men of the Air Corps left the country on an unauthorized 
flight and landed in Cornwall.. They had been handed over by the 
British authorities and were in the custody of the Irish Army. 


FINLAND 

Jan. 8.—Reports from Washington stated that diplomatic overtures 
for peace between Finland and Russia were being made through 
Sweden. Mr. Cordell Hull had stated that the United States had not 
intervened. 

The Uusi Suomi said that Finland had had a poor harvest, inter- 
national trade was interrupted, and the supply of raw materials cut off. 
This must be remembered in estimating Finland’s capacity to wage a 
prolonged war. 

Jan. 12.—A Helsinki statement broadcast by the German wireless 
denied rumours of peace negotiations with Russia. ‘The only peace 
which Finland will conclude with Russia will follow a Finnish victory.”’ 
The Finnish withdrawal was solely for the purpose of shortening the 
front. 


FRANCE 


Jan. 6.—Luchaire, writing in Nouveaux Temps, warned the country 
that the Germans might occupy French Africa if Vichy continued its 
effort to switch its sympathies back to the Allies. 

Jan. 9.—Toulouse radio announced that Darlan was reorganizing 
the French army command and had retired 42 generals. 

Gen. Dentz was received by Darlan. 

Dropping of American leaflets on France. (See U.S.A.) 

Jan. 11.—It was reported that in Dec. a number of German 
soldiers who were sent to Besancon to recuperate after service in 
Russia before proceeding to their homes on leave rioted when told that 
they were to return to Russia, and that 62 were court-martialled and 
shot. 

Jan. 12.—Ae Vichy broadcast stated that the Vichy Government was 
still demanding the return of the islands of St. Pierre and Miquelon, 
occupied by the Free French forces. The Vichy Ambassador had seen 
Mr. Cordell Hull six times on this question. - 

Jan. 18.—Free French *H.Q. denied that a raid had been made on 
Santa Isabel, Fernando Po, by Free French warships. 


GERMANY 
Jan. 11.—Figures published by the Reich Ministry of Labour 
showed that the total number of persons gainfully employed, including 


factory and office workers, domestic servants, and members of the 
liberal professions, had fallen from about 36,000,000 before the war to 
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24,000,000 at the end of 1941. This included foreign workers, number- 
ing over 2,000,000, imported from Italy, France, Belgium, the Nether- 
lands, Poland, and the Balkans, but not the 1,600,000 working prisoners 
of war, about half of whom were employed on farms. The decrease was 
due to withdrawals for military service and auxiliary organizations. 

The press stated that in 1941 all employable retired workers between 
60 and 70 had been recalled to their jobs. 

A recent article in the Miinchener Medizinische Wochenschrift gave 
the following figures of cases of various diseases in the first half of 1931 
and 1941 respectively: diphtheria, 25,144 and 65,775; scarlet fever, 
19,494 and 167,428; dysentery, cases rose from 2,596 in the first half of 
1931 to 12,705 in the first half of 1940. Tuberculosis and ptomaine 
poisoning also showed large increases. 

Jan. 12.—A Berlin spokesman admitted ‘‘great changes’’ in the High 
Command in Russia, but said this was not due to discord, but to prepara- 
tions for great new operations in the spring. The Russians, by advancing 
in the winter, were ‘‘really entering a German trap’’, losing heavily in men 
and material in order to capture useless territory, and would feel the 
pinch in the spring. The Germans yielded ground rather than sacrifice 
men in defending even strong positions. 

Das Schwarze Korps, referring to appeals for an increase in the 
population regardless of marriage, said that “‘a young girl avoiding the 
highest duty is a traitress as foul asa soldier deserting the colours’’, and 
added, “‘S.S. men! Show your honour is not solely to give the country 
your lives, but also to present the country with new life before you go 
to death.”” Himmler was reported as saying that “pure-blooded 
German girls have a war duty unconcerned with wedlock: to become a 
mother by a soldier off to the front’. 

Jan. 14.—Reports from the frontier gave the number of leading 
generals dismissed by Hitler as 25, some of whom were under house 
arrest, and stated that von Bock was also being closely watched by the 
Gestapo. Of the 12 field-marshals created after the victory over France 
6 had been dismissed. 

The editor of the Bérsen Zeitung, ‘‘Sertorius’’, wrote that the 
Russians had proved stronger than the responsible German leaders 
imagined, ‘‘although they considered all possibilities’. The.German 
armies had in June started an offensive ‘‘against an opponent 
possessing superiority in numbers and material exceeding by far all 
expectations and calculations of the High Command”’. The Russian 
Command “‘surprisingly soon’ saw through the German intention to 
withdraw to a winter line, and at once started an offensive to frustrate 
the plan to erect winter quarters, and the Russians now possessed 
numerical superiority. 

Jan. 15.—Goebbels, speaking at Hamburg, said the hardships and 
sacrifices of the soldiers in Russia must be considered in relation to 
other events. More important than the question when the war would 
end was that of how it would end. “If we win,’ he said, ‘“‘we have won 
everything—raw materials, freedom, Jebensraum, social foundations 
for the new development of our State and the possibility of national 
expression. If we lose, we lose all. This, and more—our natioral life 
itself.” He concluded by expressing faith in a ‘“‘sure and immutable’ 
victory. 
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Notices in the press referred to schemes, operating in France and 
Belgium, aimed at inducing the people to surrender hidden arms by 
ofiering guarantees of immunity from punishment to informers, both 
those who already knew of the whereabouts of arms and those who 
discovered this in future. 

Jan. 17.—The News Agency announced the death “‘as the result of 
a stroke’’ of Field-Marshal von Reichenau. 

Jan. 18.—A military convention between Germany, Italy and 
Japan was signed in Berlin, laying down ‘‘guiding lines for the common 
operations against the common enemies’’. 

Hitler, in an Order of the Day, described von Reichenau as ‘‘the 
standard-bearer of the thoughts of a new age’’, one who imparted 
lustre to the “eternal verities’’ of the German, soldier. He was the 
first commander of an armoured army in history. 

The Berlin radio reported that a Free French destroyer had entered 
the harbour of Santa Isabel, Fernando Po, and seized 3 Axis ships. 
A report was also circulated that the attack was carried out by British 
ships. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Jan. 6.—General Sikorski arrived in London and told the press that 
his trip to Russia and his agreements with M. Stalin proved that they 
had come to definite conclusions which meant action. The Poles had 
so far been known as a romantic people in policy, but now “‘we enter in 
this sphere of real politics where only facts count; and new facts must 
be created. The agreements with Russia are the beginning of that kind 
of real policy which I hope will have the best result for the whole 
world”’. 

Jan. 7.—An official of the Ministry of Economic Warfare said there 
was evidence that the armament production of Greater Germany, taken 
as a whole, had fallen slightly below the peak reached last spring, 
partly owing to lack of material in France, labour trouble in-Czecho- 
slovakia, and under-nourishment of heavy workers in Italy. Aircraft 
production had, however, risen, and tank production had not declined. 

Jan. 8.—Mr. Attlee stated in Parliament that General Wavell’s 
command, roughly speaking, covered Burma, then, excluding Indo- 
China, went north to the Philippines, then on a line drawn down to the 
north coast of Australia, and then round the Malay archipelago. It 
excluded India and Australia. Balancing the gains in Libya and Russia 
against the losses in the Far East, he said that the possibility of a 
sudden attack by Japan had been foreseen, but British resources were 
not sufficient to enable the desirable strength to be maintained every- 
where. In deciding between the claims of home defence, the Middle 
East, and supplies to Russia, the Government had had to meet the 
most urgent needs first. 

The loss of aerodromes in Malaya was not due to attack from the 
rear or by air-borne troops, but to the loss of the areas in which they 
Were situated. What had happened was very different from what 
might happen in Great Britain. 

_ The Government had considered the question of aerodrome defence 
in the light of the experience of campaigns overseas. It could not be 
isolated from that of the defence of the areas in which they were 
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situated, and could therefore not be conducted solely from the aero. 
dromes themselves, as these might become tactical features in an area 
in which a major battle was being fought. Aerodrome defence was 
essentially part of the general land defence and must be the respon. 
sibility of the military commander. The aerodrome staff must be able 
to assist in this task to the utmost extent. It had therefore been 
decided that, while Army responsibility for ground defence as a whole 
must be maintained, the R.A.F. should, under military direction, 
undertake the entire local defence arrangements at British aerodromes. 
A corps of aerodrome defence troops called ““The Royal Air Force 
Regiment”’ would therefore be formed under the control of the Air 
Council; it would be organized, trained, and equipped for the particular 
task of local aerodrome defence, and would have armoured vehicles and 
artillery as well as infantry arms. The Commander-in-Chief, Home 
Forces, would decide the strength and location of aerodrome garrisons 
and would indicate to the Air Ministry the tactical methods he wished 
employed. Each R.A.F. station commander would be responsible for 
the local defence of his station, would have executive control over the 
Royal Air Force Regiment garrison, and would, in the event of land 
operations in the vicinity, come under the operational control of the 
local military commander. This would end the system of divided 
control over defence measures in individual aerodromes. 

Mr. Eden, speaking in the same debate, said that during his visit to 
Russia he had everywhere found confidence and resolution. Few armies 
had carried out so long and arduous a retreat and yet maintained such 
good morale that the tables could be turned on the enemy with such 
triumphant success. It was a greater achievement even than 1812. 

Turkey had nothing to fear from an Allied victory, and her territorial 
integrity was in no way menaced in that quarter. The pledges given 
her by Britain and Russia would be fully honoured. Both countries 
desired to see her strong and prosperous. 

Mr. Amery, in answer to a Parliamentary question, regretted that he 
could discover in the recent resolutions and statements of Indian 
political parties and leaders no satisfactory response to the Viceroy’s 
appeal for unity and co-operation. The Government would not abate 
their efforts to promote the measure of agreement essential to the 
fulfilment of the pledges to India, but could only give precision to the 
general principle affirmed in their declaration. 

Sir Archibald Sinclair, speaking in London, said that the reasons why 
Britain had not bombed Germany as intensively as Germany had 
bombed her during the previous winter were, first, that Germany had 
had only one target—Britain—whereas Britain had other targets than 
Germany, especially in the Mediterranean area; secondly, that weather 
conditions had been unusually unfavourable. The time would come for 
a massive and sustained offensive against Germany. 

Jan. 9.—Inva statement on his visit to Russia General Sikorski said 
that M. Stalin had agreed that the Polish army in Russia should be 
raised from 2 to 6 divisions, or about 100,000 men, that 25,000 Poles 
should go to complete the Polish armies in the Middle East and Great 
Britain, and that 2,000 Polish pilots should leave for service outside 
Russia. All Polish civilian internees would be freed. 

Jan. 10.—It was officially announced that the arrangements made 
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in connection with the appointment of General Wavell as Supreme 
Commander-in-Chief in the South-West Pacific brought Mr. Duff 
Cooper’s duties as Resident Minister at Singapore to an end, and that 
he had been recalled. 

Jan. 12.—The new Mexican Minister arrived in London. 

Jan. 13.—Inter-Allied Conference in London. (See Special Note.) 


Sir Earle Page, broadcasting to Australia, said that, now the war 
had spread to the shores of all the Dominions a more active and com- 
plete share in planning, as it affected the fighting Services, as well as 
supply and economic relations, was absolutely essential. He asked for 
administrative co-operation at the level at which plans first took shape 
and before they had to be accepted or rejected as a whole. 

Jan. 14.—The Ministry of Home Security announced that air raid 
casualties in December were 34 killed or believed killed and 55 injured 
and in hospital. 

The Ministry of Economic Warfare issued figures showing that the 
German harvest was 12 million tons of grain a year and the Italian 
7 million, while Germany had a reserve of 2 million tons. 

Jan. 15.—Signature in London of Balkan Union Pact between 
Greece and Yugoslavia. (See Special Note.) 

The War Office announced that command of all British and Indian 
land forces in Iraq and Persia was to pass from C.-in-C., India, to 
C.-in-C., Middle East, General Auchinleck. This change was in 
accordance with the policy of ensuring co-ordinated command in each 
strategic area of major importance. 

Lord Croft, speaking in London, said that in all the aggressions in 
Europe before the attack on Russia the Axis suffered 600,000 
casualties. Their dead, wounded, and prisoners in Africa were 450,000, 
apart from those lost at sea. He pointed out that the Middle East 
was the shield of India, Australia, and New Zealand, and every Briton 
who had died in the desert with his Imperial comrades had surely 
given his life in the defenée of India and Australasia. 


Jan. 16.—The Air Ministry issued figures showing Axis losses of 
aircraft since the war began as 8,574, excluding losses incurred against 
the Russians or other Allied nations, and aircraft destroyed by the 
Navy. British losses were 3,962 aircraft. 

The Foreign Office announced the appointment of Sir Archibald 
Clark Kerr as Ambassador to the Soviet Union, in succession to Sir 
Stafford Cripps, who was relinquishing the post at his own request, and 
the appointment of Sir Horace Seymour as Ambassador to China. 

Jan. 17.—Mr. Churchill arrived back in London, with Lord Beaver- 
brook, Sir Dudley Pound, and Sir Charles Portal. It was announced 
that he had come by air, via Bermuda, where he stayed 20 hours, and 
that he had had a few days holiday in Florida before leaving the 
United States. 

Jan. 19.—An Admiralty announcement, referring to the German 
allegation about a cutting-out operation against Axis ships at Fernando 
Po, stated that no British or allied warship was in the vicinity of the 
island at the time. The British C.-in-C. had dispatched reconnaissance 
patrols to. cover the area as a result of the information obtained from 
the German broadcast; a report had now been received that a large 
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unidentified vessel had been sighted, and British naval vessels were 
proceeding to the spot to investigate. 


GREECE 

Jan. 9.—Further reports of the persecution of Greeks in Macedonia 
by Germans and Bulgars reached London. Whole villages were burnt, 
or their inhabitants shot. In Eastern Macedonia, in addition to the 
5,000 persons massacred by the Bulgars, 26,000 townspeople and 
42,000 peasants had emigrated to Greece, causing a refugee problem. 
Deportation of young men from Macedonia and enrolment of males up 
to 65 in labour battalions continued. Relations between the occupying 
Germans, Italians, and Bulgars were bad; each nation objected to the 
circulation of the others’ currency and refused to recognize passes 
issued by them. 

Jan. 13.~Large numbers of aircraft and of seacraft of various kinds 
including barges were reported to be concentrated in ports on the south 
coast, and a cement factory outside Athens was stated to be turning 
out cement barges under German direction. 

Jan. 15.—Signature of Pact for constitution of a Balkan Union. 
(See Special Note.) 


HUNGARY 

Jan. 9.—Ribbentrop left Budapest, after talks with the Prime 
Minister officially described as ‘‘cordial”. Reports were current that 
he had failed to persuade the Regent and Prime Minister to agree to 
furnish any further military help to Germany. 

Jan. 15.—The Regent received Ciano. 


INDIA 

Jan. 8.—Mr. Amery’s statement in Parliament concerning India. 
(See Great Britain.) 

Jan. 13.—The Secretary of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha said 
in Madras that “‘at this critical time there is no choice left for us but to 
pull together with the Government and secure complete victory, so 
that our civilization and culture may remain unimpaired’. 

Jan. 16.—The All-India Congress Committee adopted the resolution 
of the Congress Working Committee of Dec. 30. 

The appointment of General Sir Alan Hartley as C.-in-C. India was 
announced. 


IRAN 

Jan. 9.—Mr. William Bullitt arrived in Teheran. 

Jan. 14.—General Quinan, G.O.C. Iraq and Iran, arrived in Teheran 
and said Britain would reorganize the Iranian Array and police, in 
order to stamp out local banditry. 


IRAQ 

Jan. 7.—A court-martial passed sentences of death on six leaders of 
the revolt of May, 1941, including Rashid Ali, and of imprisonment on 
several more. They had all either fled the country or been interned by 
the British authorities. . 
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ITALY 

Jan. 8.—The News Agency announced that Marshal Balbo’s aero- 
plane had been shot down by an Italian cruiser. This was said to be due 
to a tragic error; ‘“‘all rumours to the effect that Balbo was the victim 
of treachery are untrue”’. 

Jan. 10.—It was announced that 100 new concerns were to be 
created for the manufacture of synthetic resin, asbestos, chemical 
fuel, and other products. 

Jan. 16.—Rome wireless announced a meeting between Admiral 
Riccardi, Chief of the Naval Staff, and Admiral Raeder in Bavaria 
on Jan. 13 and 14. Complete agreement was reached on all problems 
concerning the ulterior operational collaboration of the two Navies. 


JAPAN 


Jan. 12.—It was officially announced, the German wireless reported, 
that, “because of the general attitude of the Dutch East Indies, Japan 
was compelled to the military operations reported to-day, and that a 
state of war now exists between the two countries”’. 

Jan. 14.—Tokyo radio announced that the authorities in Manila 
had decreed the death penalty for any act detrimental to the security 
of the Japanese armed forces, which included injuring a soldier or 
civilian. 


MALAYA 


Jan. 11.—General Pownall, broadcasting from Singapore, said that 
Britain was absolutely determined to defend Singapore. The first task 
had been to ward off Japan’s initial blow so that she should gain as 
little advantage as possible; the second to hold the enemy as far as 
possible away from vital areas while they regrouped and supplemented 
the forces; the third would be to take the offensive. British forces were 
now engaged in the second task. 

Recall of Mr. Duff Cooper. (See Great Britain.) 

Jan. 17.—The Singapore branch of the Ministry of Information 
announced that Chinese guerrillas led by British officers might soon 
join the regular units behind the Japanese lines; over 1,000 Chinese had 
already volunteered. 

Jan. 18.—It was announced that General Wavell had recently 
visited the front in North Malaya. ' 


MEXICO 


Jan. 8.—It was announced that all military posts on the west coast 
had been reinforced, and that all Japanese residents were to be re- 
moved from the Lower California peninsula. 

_ The Federation of Workers and Peasants offered to work a 9-hour 

instead of an 8-hour day for the duration of the war. 

‘ Jan. roe Sag of the Mexican Minister in London. (See Great 
riiain, 

Jan. 14.—It was learnt that the Foreign Minister had let it be 
known that, in concert with Colombia and Venezuela, Mexico would 
work for a complete pan-American severance of relations with the 
Axis Powers. 

Cc 
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THE NETHERLANDS 

Jan. 16.—It was learnt that the Reich Commissioner had issued 
orders imposing the death penalty for stealing or damaging furs and 
woollen clothing collected for the German troops. 


NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES 

Jan. 7.—The Minister for Economics and Shipping said that, since 
the Japanese attack, the naval and air forces had destroyed 2 Japanese 
destroyers, 2 cruisers, 9 transports, 2 tankers, and 2 merchant ships, 
and damaged others. Feeling in the Netherlands Indies was confident, 
the native population loyal, and the food situation good. The army 
was strong and had been mechanized. First-line air strength was 
probably about 2,000 aircraft over all the islands. 

Dr. van Mook, speaking after his interview with Mr. Curtin (Se 
Australia), said that if the Japanese captured the Netherlands Indies 
oilfields they would be continuously bombed to prevent production. 
The “‘scorched earth policy’’ would be applied with determination. 

Jan. 14.—It was announced that General Wavell had arrived in 
Java to establish his H.Q. in the East Indies. 


NEW ZEALAND 

Jan. 14.—The Prime Minister announced Regulations providing 
for the control of industrial man-power, in order to make the best use 
of it in a situation which called for heavy withdrawals of men for defence 
purposes. They empowered the Minister of National Service to 
‘declare any industry or undertaking to be essential. 


NORWAY 

Jan. 12.—The Oslo wireless announced that, because Norwegian 
officers who had escaped from Norway had played an important part 
in the British raids on the Norwegian coast, all former Norwegian 
officers now living in Norway belonging to the special branches of the 
army would be imprisoned. 

Jan. 17.—It was learnt that as a reprisal for the removal of the 
quislings from the Lofoten Islands and Vaagsé 20 High Court officials 
and friends of the Royal family were arrested and sent to concentration 
camps. Terboven described the British action as ‘‘violating <inter- 
national and other rights”. 

More newspapers were stated to have been suppressed by the 
Nasjonal Samling, making 70 in all compelled to cease publication. 

Some 20,000 workers, including many foreigners on forced labour, 
were reported to be engaged in the building of a large naval base at 
Trondheim, where disturbances had taken place owing to shortage of 
food. 


POLAND 

Jan. 6.—General Sikorski in London. (See Great Britain.) 

Jan. 9.—Further statement by General Sikorski. (See Greal 
Britain.) ; 

Jan. 14.—The Ministry of Information issued a collection of 
documents regarding the German ‘‘New Order’’ in Poland which, by 
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citing the Germans’ own orders and records, established the fact 
that over 80,000 men, women, and children had been killed in or near 
their houses since the fighting ended, and that many thousands more 
had died in concentration camps. Some of the documents dealt with 
the forced migrations of Poles from western Poland, the pillage of 
property, the exploitation of the. country’s economic resources, the 
organization of communities in forced labour gangs, the establishment 
of ghettoes, the persecution of religion, and the arrest and murder of 
scholars, teachers, etc., and closing of universities and libraries in order 
to destroy Polish culture. 

Recent German orders were reported to require all Poles in the 
Poznan area to surrender all their spare clothing and all their furs, 
including muffs, capes, etc. 

It was learnt that the whole of Eastern Poland had been proclaimed 
“in a state of epidemic emergency”’ as a result of the spread of typhus, 
Eastern Galicia being the chief centre of the disease. 

Jan. 15.—Reports reaching Russia from a non-Russian diplomatic 
source stated that Russian prisoners in camps in the Government- 
General were being treated with such cruelty that a large proportion 
were dying, especially at a camp near Brest Litovsk. The Germans 
stripped them of most of their clothes, and shot them on the slightest 
excuse. The brutality was systematic. 

Jan. 19.—Further measures were reported to have been taken to 
prevent the spread of typhus, including the registration on military 
lines of all Poles and Jews with medical and nursing experience 
throughout West Poland. 

The Germans announced the execution at Lodz of a Pole who was 
collecting old clothes for the Army in Russia for stealing a fur waistcoat. 


RUMANIA 
Jan. 16.—More classes were called up, including some hitherto 
exempted on medical grounds. 


SOUTH AFRICA 

Jan. 16.—Parliament rejected, by 90 votes to 48, a motion by 
Dr. Malan calling for secession from the British Commonwealth and 
the establishment of a Republic. It adopted, by 81 votes to 56, an 
amendment proposed by the Prime Minister approving of the Govern- 
ment’s declarations of war on Japan, Bulgaria, Hungary, Rumania, 
and Finland, and affirming the Union’s continuance of membership 
of the Commonwealth. ; 


SWEDEN 

Jan. 12.—A five-year plan for the development of Sweden’s defences 
was announced in the Riksdag. It included increased mechanization 
of the Army, the building of more submarines and a third 7,000 ton 
cruiser, and an enlarged air force. The Prime Minister said: “The 
Swedish people knows that it must still defend itself, and cannot think 
of peace without liberty.” 
_ The Budget was introduced. It provided for a 10 per cent increase 
in direct taxation and increases in rail fares and postage rates. The 
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Finance Minister said the current year’s deficit might reach 1,80 
million kroner. 


THAILAND 


Jan. 8.—The Bangkok wireless stated that Thailand claimed the 
Shan States as part of her territory. Thailand was also reported to have 
claimed Trengganu and Kedah. 


TURKEY 


Jan. 10.—The British Ambassador, on his return from Moscow, had 
a conversation with M. Sarajoglu in which he was understood to have 
given him an account of the conversations in Moscow in so far as they 
concerned Turkey directly and indirectly, and to have assured him 
that both Great Britain and Russia desired Turkey to remain indepen- 
dent and strong, and would abide by the pledges which they have given 
already 

Jan. 13.—The British Ambassador told the press in Ankara that 
while he was in Moscow M. Molotov asked him about Turkey’s attitude 
to the existing situation. He replied that under Ataturk the Turks 
had fought for and won their independence, and would fight again 
should their independence and integrity be threatened. But otherwise 
they wished to remain neutral. M. Molotov had concurred in this view. 

He described as “‘childish and fantastic’ German reports that Britain 
had ‘‘sold out” Europe east of the Rhine to Russia and had agreed to 
her control of the Dardanelles. He assured the press that Russia had 
no designs on Turkey; he also ridiculed German allegations of an 
Anglo-Soviet decision to partition Iran. 

Jan. 14.—A contract was signed with the United Kingdom Com- 
mercial Corp. for the building of a jetty 500 yards long at Alexandretta 
and for the completion of one at Mersina. 


U.S.A. 

Jan. 6.—President Roosevelt’s Message to Congress. (See Special 
Summary.) - 

Jan. 7.—President Roosevelt, in a further Message to Congress, 
outlined the Budget for the year 1942-3, which he said was the largest 
ever submitted by any country. Total war expenditure for the current 
year was likely to be $26,000 million, and $56,000 million for the 
following year. Extraordinary tax measures would be proposed with 
the aim of avoiding an inflationary rise in prices. Price control now 
might avert a post-war depression. Rationing would not be introduced, 
as there was no scarcity of the necessities of life. 

Jan. 9.—It was officially stated that the R.A.F. had dropped 2 
million American leaflets over France, containing a message of hope to 
the French people and quotations from President Roosevelt’s speeciies. 

Jan. 12.—Colonel Knox, addressing a conference of mayors of 
American cities, said that favourable dramatic developments or trium- 
phant American full-scale engagements in the Pacific should not be 
expected at present. -The Pacific fleet was not idle, but would strike 
“when and where careful strategic considerations dictate”. Hitler's 
Germany was the principal enemy, and when that was destroyed the 
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whole Axis fabric would collapse. The Battle of the Atlantic was still 
the war’s mest important struggle. 

The Federal Loan Administrator announced a programme for the 
production of synthetic rubber, by the building of factories to turn 
out 400,000 tons a year. He said they had enough rubber to meet all 
essential needs till the new plants were completed. 


Jan. 13.—It-was announced that a War Production Board was to be 
established by an executive order, and that the chairman, Mr. Donald 
Nelson, would have final decision on questions of procurement and 
production. Mr. Knudsen, Mr. Hillman, Mr. Harry Hopkins, Mr. Jesse 
Jones, and Mr. Wallace, and the Secretaries of War and of the Navy 
would be members of the Board. 

President Roosevelt issued a proclamation establishing naval control 
over the PaMama Canal and Panamanian waters, including the town 
of Cristobal and the Gulf of Panama. The Panamanian Government 
had, it was stated, asked for United States co-operation in patrolling 
these waters. 

It was announced in Washington that a joint U.S.-Mexican Defence 
Commission had been formed. 


Jan. 14.—The President ordered by proclamation the registration 
of all enemy aliens in the United States, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin 
Islands. 

The Lieut.-Governor-General of the Dutch East Indies arrived in 
Washington, 

Col. Knox. told the press that by circulating reports of unrest in 
Germany the Germans were ‘“‘trying to take the fine edge off our 
energy and our sense of urgency”, and said it was curious that every 
story originated in territory controlled by the Nazis. It was true 
there was a withdrawal, some of it hasty, in Russia, but it did not mean 
the Germans were licked; they still had the greatest military machine 
in the world. 

Jan. 15.—Mr. Stimson told the press that the President had issued 
orders which would increase the Army from 1,700,000 to 3,600,000, 
adding that the Air Force would play a very large part in the programme 
of defence. It was made known in Washington that the age and 
training regulations were being adapted to provide for a prospective 
strength of 2 million in the Air Corps. 

Jan. 16.—The President announced the ‘appointment of Mr. 
Knudsen as director of production for the War Dept. 

Jan. 17.—It was stated at the White House that the President 
and Mr. Churchill had reached ‘‘complete understanding on joint 
planning for present and future military and naval operations’. 

The War Dept. announced that since Dec. 7 the Dept. and the motor 
industry had agreed on terms for thé production of $3,250 million worth 
of military supplies and equipment, and that the output of the industry 
in the current year would be at least $5,500 million worth. 

Jan. 19.—The President asked Congress to make appropriations 
and contract authorizations of a total of some $28,500 million, of which 
about $12,500 million was for the Army, and $16,000 million for the 
Navy. He also recommended the provision of $7,000 million for work 
on a highway linking the American republics. 
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U.S.S.R. 

Jan. 6.—M. Molotov handed a Note to the representatives of all the 
countries in diplomatic relations with Russia stating that in a number 
of towns the Germans had carried out wholesale looting, destruction, 
outrages, atrocities and mass murder, and this had been intensified 
during theif retreat. There was documentary proof that this was done 
in all the districts which fell into German hands and that the acts were 
not those of separate undisciplined units, but a previously worked out 
plan fostered by the German command. Every step was marked by the 
imposition on the peaceful population of a régime of hard labour, 
hunger, and bloody tortures, ‘the horrors of which pale, in com- 
parison, the most terrible crimes which human history has ever 
known”’. 

At Lwow 5,000 people were shot, at Odessa 8,000, at Kamenets- 
Podolsk 9,500, and at Dniepropetrovsk 10,500. At Kiev, in a few days, 
52,000 men and women, particularly old men and children—were killed, 
and at Rostov tens of thousands. 

The Soviet Government solemnly proclaimed that it placed all 
responsibility for the deeds of the troops on the criminal Government 
of Germany, and declared “‘with unalterable firmness that the war of 
liberation carried on by the Soviet Union represents the struggle, not 
only for the rights and freedom of the Soviet peoples, but for those of 
all freedom-loving peoples in the world; and that this war can end only 
in the complete annihilation of Hitler’s Army ...’’ The Soviet nation, 
it said, ‘‘will never- forget and never forgive’’. The declaration was 
broadcast. 

Pravda stated that they were confident of victory, and this had 
nothing to do with a happy-go-lucky mentality, but was based on 
sound facts. The enemy was not yet broken, and the fighting would be 
hard. On Nov. 6, when the:situation was extremely critical, Stalin 
already foresaw the turn of the tide, and in his speech to the Army said 
that while German resources were dwindling the Soviet reserves were 
only beginning to develop. The Red Army had since then showed the 
world that Nazism could and must be defeated. The battles forged 
new commanders, new leaders; the Army passed its examination of 
blood and iron with flying colours. From general to trooper everyone 
was gaining confidence, for every soldier now knew that the Germans 
could be beaten, and how it should be done. 

General Golubev, in [zvestia, said: “We now know how to fight our 
treacherous and evil foe. Our military technique has. shown fine 
qualities, and in tank, artillery, and machine-gun warfare is noticeably 
superior to the enemy’s.”’ 

Jan. 7.—M. Molotov handed diplomatic representatives a second 
Note on German atrocities, making the additional allegations that 
whole quarters of Novgorod, Kharkov, Rostov, and Kalinin had been 
wrecked, that peasants had been forced to build fortifications for the 
Germans and then shot, and that civilians had been made to remove 
mines from the path of advancing German troops. 

Jan. 8.—Pravda, referring to M. Molotov’s Note about German 
atrocities, said the number of Soviet civilians who were the victims of the 
invaders was 113,000, according to reports ‘“‘as yet far from complete’. 

Jan. 11,—The Japanese Ambassador discussed with M. Lozovsky 
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the renewal of the Soviet-Japanese fisheries agreement, which expired 
at the end of 1941. 

Jan. 13.—The Moscow wireless stated that coal mining was being 
resumed in those parts of the Donetz basin which had been recaptured 
from the Germans. 

Jan. 14.—M. Lozovsky told his first press conference since Dec. 7 
that Soviet-Japanese relations needed no comment. The military 
situation was favourable on all fronts, and the decay in German morale 
was increasing. He believed the split among the military leaders was 
between Hitler, Keitel, and Jodl, on one side, and Brauchitsch, von 
Bock, and von Leeb on the other. 

From Nov. 6 to Jan. 6 they had captured, damaged or intact, 
2,901 tanks, 2,327 mortars, 6,080 machine-guns, 1,136 aircraft, 4,578 
guns, 11,295 motor-cycles, and other equipment, and had killed 200,000 
of the enemy. In the Crimea Russian operations were on a great scale, 
and were naturally meetirg obstacles, but the German position was 
bad. Of President Roosevelt’s Message to Congress he said it was 
highly interesting and clarified the situation. It was printed in the 
Soviet press im extenso. 

Jan. 15.—Moscow radio quoted an order, captured at Kalinin, 
issued on Oct. 10 by Field-Marshal von Reichenau, which stated that 
“the provision of food to the local population and to prisoners of war 
is unnecessary humanitarianism’”’. It instructed the soldiers to destroy 
all historical and cultural values belonging to the Russian people, and 
pointed out that the main object of the campaign was the complete 
destruction of the might of the Bolshevist State and the eradication of 
its Asiatic influence on the culture of Europe. It went on, “‘the 
treacherous partisans and unnatural Soviet women are still being 
taken prisoner. Tramps, some in military uniform and some in civilian 
clothes, are being sent to prisoners’ camps as if they were real soldiers’’. 
This must not continue. Further, all food needed must be taken, and 
fires must not be put out excepr in buildings which could be used for 
the German troops. Decisive and cruel measures must be used against 
guerrillas, and also against the male population to prevent them from 
joining the guerrillas. - 

The soldier must carry out a two-fold task: the complete destruction 
of the Bolshevist system, the Soviet Government, and its armed Forces; 
and merciless annihilation of the cunning and cruel enemy. 

Jan. 16.—Pravda, referring to Reichenau’s order, said: ‘“The Germans 
wanted a war of annihilation. They have got it. They will have to 
pay for all their crimes.:.. History has pronounced its merciless 
sentence against them, and this sentence will be executed by the Soviet 
people, together with all freedom-loving peoples of the world’. 


YUGOSLAVIA 

_ Jan. 12.—It was announced in London that the Yugoslav Premier, 
General Simovitch, had resigned and was succeeded by the deputy 
Premier, Professor Yovanovitch. Colonel Mihailovitch, who was lead- 
ing the guerrilla forces against Germany in Yugoslavia, was appointed 
Minister for War. 

Jan. 15.—Signature of Pact for constitution of a Balkan Union. 
(See Special Note.) 
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Jan. 16.—Turkish reports stated that many hundreds of persons 
had recently been shot in various parts of the country for sabotage. 
The plant of some silver and lead mines in Central Serbia had been 
wrecked. 
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